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Between the Millstones 
EDITORIAL 


In the field of business this past year has 
been a year of deflation, unemployment, 
and doubt. But unlike any similar period 
of the past, this economic stringency has 
not been accompanied by any effective de- 
mand for the reduction of governmental ex- 
penditures. Quite the reverse is true, except 
in isolated sections. There is a new spend- 
ing philosophy in the land which urges (1) 
no payroll reductions or eliminations, (2) 
augmented and accelerated expenditures for 
public improvements, (3) the great expan- 
sion of public outdoor relief, and (4) as- 
sumption by elected and appointed city 
authorities of leadership in the organization 
and direction of emergency committees to 
make plans, bring about co-ordination, in- 
fluence the industries, raise funds and 
handle new kinds of relief. The newly pre- 
sented federal budget calls for an increased 
expenditure of over $200,000,000, and there 
is a disposition in some quarters to go be- 
yond this figure in the name of relief. The 
forthcoming state budgets will show the 
same tendency. New York City has already 
adopted much the largest budget in its his- 
tory, with an increase of sixteen points in 
its tax rate, and other cities are following 
suit. It is an impressive fact that govern- 
mental agencies are doing more propor- 
tionately, and private agencies less, in this 
crisis than during similar crises of the past. 
As a result, this period of business deflation 
has been a period of governmental expan- 
sion all along the line, national, state, and 
local—a period of improvement programs 
official emergency committees on employ- 
ment, increased appropriations for charity. 
employment changes, and added pressure 
upon police departments, health services. 
and public institutions, including the 
schools. 

Applied economics has come to the fore 
in the past decade as an indispensable tool 
of business administration. Witness the 
economic advisors of banks, of railway mag- 
nates, of merchants, of investors ; the growth 
of economic publications and services; the 


economic surveys of business problems ; and 
the establishment of schools of business ad- 
ministration. There is today a similar need 
of realistic applied economics in the domain 
of politics to influence our thinking, our 
leadership, and our policies with regard to 
international affairs, the tariff, agricultural 
subsidies, water power, banking, public 
utilities, the scope of governmental func- 
tions, city planning, budget making, and 
the distribution of tax burdens. 

City budget authorities deserve sympathy 
this year as never before. They must set 
a good example to the private employers by 
keeping wages up, by maintaining a full 
force even where new methods or machinery 
make it possible to dispense with personnel, 
by cleaning up around the various proper- 
ties and by launching on great new improve- 
ment projects to absorb the unemployed. 
On top of this they have to take over a 
large new burden of public relief, some of 
it as an expansion of old functions, and 
some of it because of the breakdown of pri- 
vate and church charities. This inability to 
reduce payrolls, together with the demand 
for expansion, would be serious enough to 
embarrass any administration in normal 
times. But these are not normal times. 
Revenues from many sources are shrinking 
uncollected taxes are mounting and any in- 
crease in tax rates will be resisted vigor- 
ously. So the budget makers of our cities 
are between the upper and the nether mill 
stones. In their task of grinding out the 
1931 budgets, they need more help and un- 
derstanding than ever, and to secure this 
help and deserve this sympathy, they need 
more than ever to lay all the cards on the 
table and make the press and people under- 
stand what the problems are and how they 
will be dealt with. 
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Editorial Comment 


Business Deflation—Government 
Expansion 

Dr. Gulick points out in this month’s 
editorial that unlike business depressions of 
the. past, the present “economic stringency 
has not been accompanied by any effective 
demand for the reduction of governmental 
expenditures.” On the contrary, indications 
are that expenditures for public improve- 
ments will be increased. The article, there- 
fore, by Philip A. Beatty, on “Improving 
Municipal Contract Methods and Admin- 
istration,” should be of especial interest to 
administrators at the beginning of what 
promises to be a year of unprecedented 
activity in this field. 
Social Mindedness 

One need no longer have an excuse for 
not being socially minded. He need but to 
refer to a monumental work recently pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation en- 
titled, Social Work Year Book. In its 600 
pages he will learn perhaps for the first 
time that there are no less than 452 
agencies, public and private, in the field of 
social work or in closely related fields. Here 
he may read of the organized efforts in the 
United States to deal with social problems 
—and there are many. It is hoped this book 
—the first of similar volumes to appear in 
the future biennially—will receive the wide 
and careful perusal it so well merits. 


That “Crime Problem” 

Every now and then we get excited over 
the “crime problem.” Raymond Moley, in 
a stimulating article appearing in a recent 
issue of the New York Times, makes some 
illuminating observations on this question 
which is characterized more often by heat 
than by light. He groups crime into three 
zones: (1) the white zone in which move 
all people who theoretically obey all law; 
(2) the black zone, containing those who 
ruthlessly execute hold-ups, and deliber- 
ately murder—they are easily recognized ; 
and (3) the gray zone inhabited by those 
who dress and act much like the people of 
the white zone—they include the genial 
bootlegger, the prostitute, the professional 


gambler, the racketeer, and the political 
grafter. 

Dr. Moley observes that the habitués of 
the black zone realize small profits and 
great hazards, while the gray zone “alone 
provides the evidence that crime is profita- 
ble.” 

The second group is more easily handled 
by our existing law enforcement machinery 
but group three is the worst threat against 
the community well-being. Some serious 
reflections on this point of view might prove 
beneficial to both legislators and adminis- 
trators. 


The Rank and File 


There is no more important problem in 
the average city than the proper recruiting 
and training of those charged with the 
duties of running the machinery of govern- 
ment, though this fact is not as commonly 
recognized in government as it is in indus- 
try. Public administrators will find of 
especial value the joint report of Clifford 
N. Amsden and John N. Edy, and the ad- 
ministrative problem section which is de- 
voted to personnel questions. 


Meet Our Contributors 

LutHer Guiick—Director, National In- 
stitute of Public Administration, and New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research for 
the past ten years; has served as the con- 
sultant and director of research to state tax 
commissions and for special legislative com- 
mittees ; and has taken part in a large num- 
ber of state and local government surveys. 
He is a lecturer in municipal government 
at Columbia University and is the author 
of various reports, book, and articles, chiefly 
dealing with public finance. 

Puitip A. Beatry—Joined the staff of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of Phil- 
adelphia in 1926 to make a study of mu- 
nicipal contracts. He previously had been 
engaged in engineering and construction 
work with several railroads, with the United 
States government in Nicaragua and Santo 
Domingo, and was for eight years in charge 
of construction connected with the improve- 
ment of the Baltimore city water supply. 
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Improving Municipal Contract Methods 
and Administration 


By PHILIP A. BEATTY 


Staff Engineer, Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia 


This discussion is concerned with certain 
general phases of municipal contractual and 
construction practice over which the execu- 
tive has partial or complete control. A mod- 
ification of some of these practices and a 
more general adoption of others would be, 
the writer believes, of definite help in 
placing the art of contracting on a firmer 
business basis by reducing the elements of 
chance and uncertainty. 

It may be assumed that the owner is will- 
ing to pay for what he gets and has no wish 
to profit at the contractor’s expense. Never- 
theless, he wants what he pays for. The 
surest way to get what he pays for and at 
the same time increase competition and ob- 
tain rock-bottom prices is to submit to the 
prospective bidder a clear-cut definition and 
limitation of his responsibilities. 

Unfortunately, the contractor’s responsi- 
bilities cannot be defined by an absolutely 
clear-cut line, since practically every prob- 
lem contains unknown elements; but un- 
certainty should be reduced to the prac- 
ticable minimum, and the bidder should feel 
that competition is fair and that his rights 
are protected throughout. This is not al- 
ways so. The writer has seen specifications 
which created the impression that they were 
intentionally so drawn as to permit ca- 
pricious variation of the contractor’s respon- 
sibilities. 


INADEQUATE INVESTIGATION 


The preliminary surface and sub-surface 
surveys furnish the data upon which the 
engineer’s plans and estimates are based 
and upon which the contractor formulates 
his bid; consequently they have a con- 
trolling influence on the contract price, and 
the thoroughness and accuracy with which 
they are made is, therefore, of first impor- 
tance. 

But this is not always recognized by those 
controlling the purse strings. Time and 


money are not always allowed for the thor- 
ough consummation of the preliminary 
work, nor is it always confided to the most 
capable and accurate men. 

In recognition of these defects, the risks 
due to inaccuracies and misinterpretation 
are not infrequently loaded on the contrac- 
tor with the suggestion that he make his 
own investigations. This adds needless un- 
certainty and must increase the cost. 

It would seem that the municipality’s en- 
gineers could assemble all available data 
once and for all more accurately and 
economically than casual bidders working 
independently under pressure. Definitely 
established information could be definitely 
recorded; assumptions shown as_ such. 
Quantities, based on definite, though not 
necessarily final outlines, could be accu- 
rately computed and certified to without 
requiring the contractor to make his own 
check, remembering that the bid is based on 
data necessarily subject to correction in the 
progress and final surveys and in the final 
estimates. 

On this the contractor bids, making his 
own interpretation and translating it into 
dollars and cents for which neither the mu- 
nicipality nor its engineer can assume any 
responsibility. 


RESPONSIBILITY DivipED 


Subsurface conditions must remain inde- 
terminate prior to excavation, and to meet 
them during construction it is often neces- 
sary to modify both plans and methods. The 
risk of such changes is a legitimate part of 
the bidder’s responsibilities, and to provide 
flexibility to meet these changing conditions 
within reasonable limits, classification, unit- 
price tender, additional and extra work, and 
force account methods were devised. A 
clear understanding that the bidder must 
assume the inevitable risks as a part of his 
contract, together with accurate and ade- 
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quate preliminary work, should give the 
engineer confidence to stand back of his 
data and assumptions, and not require the 
contractor to risk his money on hasty in- 
formation gathered by himself. 


RisKS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Fear of contractors’ hair-trigger readiness 
to pass the buck back to the owner is partly 
responsible for specifications which pile 
every conceivable responsibility on the bid- 
der’s shoulders. 

Responsibility inheres in the work and 
the bidder must save his client harmless 
from all legitimate construction hazards, 
which embrace most of the hazards con- 
nected with contract work. But it is unfair 
to the bidder, or unnecessarily costly to the 
owner to add, for example, the uncertain- 
ties of all costs connected with uncharted 
or improperly charted structures, with the 
possibility of expensive relocation; or the 
risk of payment of damage claims or roy- 
alties for using specified equipment when 
patent status is undetermined. 

The scientific bidder must provide against 
these uncertainties and thus risk the loss 
of the contract through an adventurous 
competitor’s refusal to do so, or he must 
hazard a bid which will not cover the con- 
tingencies, and chance its being disastrously 
low. 

For such contingencies or for any large 
increase or decrease in quantities, or for 
greatly deepened foundations, it would seem 
true economy for the owner to assume the 
risk beyond certain limits, providing a basis 
for the execution and payment of work be- 
yond these limits, fair to both parties. 
Should the contingencies not arise, the 
money will be saved to the owner. 


CLARITY IN SPECIFICATIONS 


Specifications which concisely, clearly, 
and simply define and limit the contractor’s 
responsibility will tend to attract outside 
competition by inspiring confidence, because 
they tell the bidders plainly what is wanted 
and what will be required of them. Speci- 
fications usually require bidders to familiar- 
ize themselves with all pertinent laws and 
ordinances. They may encourage new bid- 
ders by giving the names and references, 
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perhaps abstracts of these regulations, and 
directing bidders to a conveniently located 
file where they have been collected for easy 
reference. 

Each subject should be treated and con- 
cluded in one paragraph with a prominent 
side heading, each of which should be in- 
dexed. Specifications, often built up through 
years of municipal experience or adapted 
from several different sources, may contain 
obsolete, meaningless, and contradictory 
clauses, for which they should be periodi- 
cally examined and purged. 


ApDITIONAL, ExtrRA, AND Forcre-AccouNT 
Work 


The terms additional, extra, and force- 
account work are very loosely used, and it 
would save confusion to apply to each its 
definite meaning. General practice seems to 
approve the following definitions: 

Additional work—An increase in the vol- 
ume of the items on the proposal sheet at 
unit prices. 

Extra work—Work not included in the 
proposal sheet items, but later found neces- 
sary and paid for in any way except by 
force account. 

Force-account work—Work of any kind 
carried on by the contractor’s forces, but 
directly controlled by the employer and re- 
imbursed on bills for service rendered. 

A certain amount of additional, extra, 
and force-account work seems inevitable on 
large contracts, and should be clearly de- 
fined in the specifications. Specifications are 
frequently quite hazy concerning these. 
items. 

Additional and extra work are performed 
much as other contract work. In force ac- 
count good practice requires that there 
should be a preliminary, recorded under- 
standing as to the price of materials and 
the hourly rates for labor and equipment, 
and that these items be checked up and 
certified to the owner and contractor on a 
daily report signed jointly by their repre- 
sentatives on the work; and that all bills 
conform to this daily record. To neglect a 
full record and daily check is disastrous. 
Men while on force account should have 
prominent, distinctive badges, since it is 
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easy to slip them over on unit-price work 
and forget to record the change; and they 
should know on what class of work they 
are engaged. Such distinctive badges are 
rarely if ever used. The opportunities for 
misunderstanding, for laborers to spare 
themselves, and the need to check the ma- 
terial going into force-account work render 
it troublesome and a cause of dispute. The 
danger can be reduced only by a clear defi- 
nition of responsibilities, and a full daily, 
completely recorded check. 

The force-account habit is easily acquired, 
and should be hedged about by high official 
authorization. No _ force-account work 
should be done by the contractor without 
a written order in due form, except in emer- 
gency work on the written instruction of 
the field engineer; and this should later be 
duly authorized, as provided for in the 
specifications. 

On one force-account operation a specifi- 
cation requiring payment under force ac- 
count on the “actual net direct expenditure” 
contained also a requirement, imposed by 
city ordinance, that labor should be paid a 
union rate of wage. Slack times made work 
attractive at less-than-union rates, so rates 
went down. The question ultimately arose 
whether force-account bills should be ren- 
dered at “actual net direct expenditure” or 
in accordance with the union rate require- 
ment. Who was entitled to the difference 
between the actual net expenditure and 
what the expenditure would have been had 
the union rates been paid, owner or con- 
tractor? Because it was city work, should 
the taxpayer be required to pay labor a 
higher rate than was being paid elsewhere ? 
Such a situation affords an opportunity for 
a favored contractor to pay the lower rate 
and charge the higher. Where such confu- 
sion exists an adequate authority should de- 
cide on what basis the workmen should be 
paid, and the specifications should so state. 

CANCELLATION OF CONTRACT 

Perhaps few specifications provide for 
cancellation of the contract by the con- 
tractor, although clearly defining the city’s 
rights; yet cancellation by the contractor 
may properly result from any substantial 
default by the owner, such as failure to 


make the award within a reasonable time 
or otherwise meet his obligation. Cancella- 
tion by the owner with forfeiture of the bid 
check, is the penalty of the bidder’s delay 
or refusal to execute the contract, abandon- 
ment, unreasonable delay in the prosecution 
of the work, willful violation, carelessness, 
or bad faith on the part of the contractor 
and his surety. Equity demands that either 
party may cancel for cause, and the fair- 
ness of specifications which so provide 
might tend to increase competition by at- 
tracting new bidders. 


ARBITRATION 


Until recently the contractor had no re- 
course in case of disagreement with the 
owner but to the courts. Arbitration is now 
being provided for in the more advanced 
specifications. A single arbiter may be 
chosen, or the disputants may select two 
representatives, who in turn select a third. 
The three should be impartial investigators 
who survey the data, examine witnesses, 
and arrive at a decision. Individuals who 
find it impossible to dissociate themselves 
from their preconceptions and preferences 
sufficiently to do this may imperil the arbi- 
tration by their partisanship. 

An arbitration should in no sense be con- 
ducted as a trial of the one party or the 
other, but as a study leading to a record 
of facts, upon which the several members 
can meet in judgment. Made standard prac- 
tice and properly administered, it should 
save much time and litigation. 


MoNnTHLY AND SEMI-FINAL ESTIMATES 


A large amount of the contractor’s 
money, including his retained percentage, 
may be held up, with the work virtually 
completed, by some minor detail which re- 
mains unfinished. To relieve the contractor 
of this uncertainty the specifications might 
require a semi-final estimate, the owner re- 
taining only sufficient contract funds to in- 
sure completion of the work. 


STANDARDIZED AWARDING PROCEDURE 


Awarding procedure might well be stand- 
ardized and so conducted as to make it 
difficult for anyone to bring a charge of 
favoritism or tampering that cannot be 
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readily disproved. An approved practice is 
to receive the bids in a locked mail box, 
opened only at the public opening of bids, 
read them distinctly aloud in public, item 
by item, with their unit prices; tabulate 
the results and make accessible for a time 
to interested parties. When prequalifica- 
tion is used the bidders will all have quali- 
fied, and the low bidder is entitled to the 
award unless he has become irresponsible 
through losses, or in danger of over-exten- 
sion through the assumption of new con- 
tracts. If no change has occurred, the con- 
tract should automatically become his. 
Should he have been improperly placed on 
the prequalified list, he can be challenged 
in the courts. 


ADVERTISING FOR Bips 


Increased competition by attracting new 
bidders should be the purpose of adver- 
tising for bids. To reach the largest number 
practicable, work should be advertised in 
construction journals as well as in local 
papers. Construction advertisements seem 
to have no constant, definite location in the 
daily press, which makes them difficult to 
find and likely to be overlooked. The writer 
favors a municipal journal, giving at a 
glance all the prospective bidders need to 
know concerning work to be let, and, on 
completed contracts, a statement of the bid 
prices, actual costs, additional, extra and 
force-account costs, surety bonds and 
bondsmen. 

Bip CHECKS 


It is customary to require with each pro- 
posal a check of 5 per cent of the contract 
price to insure the contractor’s prompt ac- 
ceptance of the award. Checks have been 
issued with no funds back of them. In 
Philadelphia, to meet this situation, checks 
are now cashed and new ones issued by the 
city treasurer. Sometimes contractors err 
in computing the percentage, losing a con- 
tract and inducing litigation and delay. A 
schedule of twelve definite values for bid 
checks, ranging from $100 for bids below 
$1,000 to $300,000 for bids above $5,000,000 
has been devised and is being used satisfac- 
torily by the Philadelphia department of 
city transit. Bid checks should be returned 
to bidders as soon as practicable. 
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PREQUALIFICATION 


The prequalification of bidders, which in 
effect is simply a repetition of the historic 
efforts of the better organized occupations 
to shut out the quacks and shysters, seems 
to have a distinct appeal to the more re- 
sponsible elements. Undesirable bidders, 
men over-extended, unprepared or unfit, 
may come in response to a public invitation 
to bid, and unless the low bid is to be ac- 
cepted, with or without competence, some- 
one must decide to whom the award is to 
go. To whom should this discretionary 
power be delegated? Experience indicates 
that its concentration in the municipal ex- 
ecutive authority produces better results 
than its diffusion among boards, and decries 
legislative interference with this executive 
function. The discretionary executive au- 
thority has long been vested in the depart- 
ment heads of sundry cities, and supported 
by judicial recognition. It might be impos- 
sible to obtain a competent, disinterested, 
unpaid board with a majority membership 
unconnected with the city government; a 
paid board would lose much of the public 
confidence, while a board of officials ap- 
pointed by the same agency which ap- 
pointed the director, presents no striking 
advantage over the existing method. 

A general adoption of prequalification 
should result in better workmanship, fewer 
defaults, and a decrease in construction and 
bonding costs. Practice will suggest modi- 
fications, but there seems little more reason 
to expect injustice to anyone through its 
workings than there has been under any 
restricting or licensing regulation. 


REDUCING THE RETAINAGE 

Ten per cent of each monthly estimate 
is usually retained until the final estimate 
at the completion of the work. On small 
contracts this may be too little, but on large 
contracts it is usually a great deal too much. 
Near the close of the work the owner has 
the surety bonds, the nearly completed 
work, and 10 per cent of the contract 
money. A sliding scale of retained percent- 
ages, reducing to 9 per cent when the work 
is 80 per cent complete and stepping down 
2 per cent with each additional 5 per cent 
of the work done, until at completion but 
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2 per cent of the contract value is retained, 
has been developed and satisfactorily used 
by the Philadelphia department of city 
transit and prevents the accumulation of 
unnecessarily large retainages. 


UNBALANCED BIDDING 


Specifications frequently state that the 
award will be forfeited by an obviously un- 
balanced bid, but upon investigation the 
unbalanced bid becomes somewhat inde- 
finable. The purpose of an unbalanced bid 
may be to give the bidder an advantage 
over other bidders or over the owner, or to 
increase the amount of early payments by 
a high bid on some item scheduled for early 
completion. All competitors must bid on 
the same schedule of quantities, so that if 
one bids high on one item he must be low 
on another, since he must keep his lump 
sum down to win. The bidder may expect 
the work to develop more of one item and 
less of another than the schedule shows and 
bid accordingly, but this would seem to be 
his prerogative, especially when the specifi- 
cations require him to collect his own data. 

Only when information causing an un- 
balanced bid is derived unfairly or through 
collusion does its possession seem improper. 
Neither does a high bid on some item which 
will be early paid for seem necessarily 
wrong, although here is the risk that the 
contractor may fail to complete the work 
required to restore the balance. Any un- 
reasonable divergence from generally ac- 
knowledged good practice should be looked 
into, however, and the clause in the specifi- 
cations authorizing refusal to award on an 
obviously unbalanced bid should be re- 
tained. 

THE INSPECTION ForRCE 


In the administration of construction 
work the engineering department is assisted 
by the inspection force. The efficiency of 
the engineering force is probably seldom 
seriously affected by political influences. 
The inspection force, which is the engineer’s 
representative on the job, is subject to 
greater interference. Weakness in the in- 
spection force usually means inferior work 
by the contractor unless the engineering 
supervision be made more thorough. 


It is easier to point out defects in the 
field inspection service than to rectify them. 
The chief trouble may be the political na- 
ture of the position, since political leaders 
seem, more or less, to regard vacancies in 
the inspection force as their perquisites, and 
while political sponsorship does not neces- 
sarily indicate incompetence, the compe- 
tence curve might rise were selection made 
on merit alone. 

Inspection is a specialized work, yet 
many of the applicants have no special 
training. Their experience varies greatly, 
and it is difficult to determine by written 
or oral examination some of the most essen- 
tial qualifications. It is not the sort of work 
to hold the ambitious, but other qualities 
are more necessary than ambition. A high 
grade inspector will be honest, just, firm, 
friendly, fair, will be guided by good judg- 
ment, and know all that is done on his work. 
This he cannot do if he becomes in effect 
a foreman, or a hunter of easy seats and 
shady spots. He must be on the work, but 
not to meddle, nag, or carp. He must be 
able to comprehend, transmit, and enforce 
oral, printed, and delineated instructions. 
If things go wrong he should help with his 
advice, unless the wrong is willful, when 
he must be adamant. He must have knowl- 
edge and experience to distinguish between 
the right and wrong way of doing things. 
These the cub inspector does not have, but 
can acquire by precept, study, and practice, 
if a feeling of “having arrived” and a lack 
of drive do not prevent the labor and con- 
centration necessary. To advance salaries, 
promote men as they deserve it, and elimi- 
nate the drones would seem logical pro- 
cedure, but here political influence becomes 
pernicious. Create well-paid positions for 
the better men and those with the strongest 
backing may get them irrespective of merit, 
and it may be necessary to put all again on 
the same financial footing, so that the good 
men may get at least as much as others not 
so good. 

Rumors that inspectors are carried on 
contractors’ payrolls or otherwise subsidized 
lead us to inquire what special service they 
might render in return. Can they lighten 
steel shells, shapes, pipe, and reinforce- 
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ment, increase the spacing of the latter, 
skimp excavations and footings, ‘“‘scamp” 
field work, hold out cement on concrete 
work? Mill work, steel tests, pipe weights 
and sizes are beyond the field inspector’s 
control. Footings and foundations, and 
weight and spacing of reinforcement are 
easily checked by the engineer. Over the 
field work and cement content the inspector 
has more control, and poor work may per- 
haps be concealed temporarily. But most 
of the collusion between contractor and in- 
spector, if such is feared, can be made prof- 
itless by thorough-going engineering super- 
vision. The contractor may sometimes sub- 
sidize the inspector to encourage a spirit of 
tolerance which might legitimately and 
within the specifications ease him into prof- 
its from which severe interpretation and 
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rigid enforcement would exclude him. There 
are high-class men, both contractors and 
inspectors, who would scorn any form of 
bribery, with whom the city’s work is quite 
safe. The municipal engineer will doubtless 
be able to put his finger on the danger 
points and at these points establish a closer 
supervision. 


CoMPLETION REPORTS 


As a safeguard against eventualities, 
essential data pertaining to the structure 
should be preserved as long as there is any 
probability of their being needed. A time 
comes when, if dispute has not arisen or is 
likely to arise, personal knowledge of the 
data ceases. Their usefulness is then prob- 
ably over and their longer preservation un- 
necessary. 


Personnel Administration in Council- 
Manager Cities’ 


By JOHN N. EDY 
City Manager, Flint, Michigan 
AND 
By CLIFFORD N. AMSDEN 
General Manager, Los Angeles City Civil Service Commission 


In July, 1929, following conferences be- 
tween the presidents of the International 
City Managers’ Association and the Civil 
Service Assembly, Mr. John N. Edy, city 
manager of Flint, and Mr. C. N. Amsden, 
general manager of the Los Angeles city 
civil service commission, were appointed as 
a committee to make a joint personnel 
study in council-manager cities. 

At the outset it was agreed that the com- 
mittee should be a fact-finding body only 
and that the investigation should be under- 
taken without prejudice for or against pre- 
vailing plans of personnel administration. 
Accordingly, a questionnaire covering per- 
sonnel problems was sent to 400 city man- 
agers. Replies were received from 115 and 
the results tabulated and charted. 

A summary of the information as charted 
shows that: 


(1) In ninety-eight cases the personnel 
office is located in the city manager’s office. 
In fifty-nine cases personnel matters are 
handled entirely by the city manager. 

(2) In twenty-nine cases there are civil 
service commissions, twenty-four having 
jurisdiction over all departments and five 
over special departments. In four cases civil 
service departments are required by state 
law. 

(3) Fifty-three managers favor a cen- 
tralized personnel office, forty-one had no 
opinions on this subject, and twenty-one 
opposed a centralized personnel office. 
However, the majority of the last group 
stated that their cities were too small and 


1Eprtor’s Note: This joint report was approved 
by the executive committee of the International City 
Managers’ Association on November 11, 1930 
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the work could be carried on by the city 
manager without extra help. 

As a result of its study and analysis of 
the questionnaires your committee has 
come to the conclusion that: 

(1) There is a personnel problem in 
every city, no matter how few employees 
are involved. It is only a matter of degree. 

(2) In cities that do not now have a 
formal personnel system the city manager 
should designate his office assistant or sec- 
retary to act as personnel assistant. 

(3) The work of the personnel assistant 
should be organized along lines of recog- 
nized public personnel procedure if the as- 
sistant is to function efficiently and give the 
city manager a maximum amount of assist- 
ance. 

(4) In cities where a complete personnel 
system can be used the following functions 
or activities should be included: 

(a) Clean-cut decisions as to the posi- 
tions to be included under and ex- 
cluded from the system. 

(b) The development, adoption, and ad- 
ministration of a classification plan 
based on the duties and responsibili- 
ties of officers and employees and 
including detailed rules for adminis- 
tering the plan. 

(c) The development, adoption, and ad- 
ministration of a compensation plan 
including a compensation schedule 
for each class of positions and rules 
for administering the plan. 

(d) Methods of recruiting based on the 
objective measurement of individual 
differences and providing for the se- 
lection of employees for entrance 
into and promotion in the service. 

(e) Methods of filling vacant positions 
from among those whose qualifica- 
tions have been measured and whose 
names have been placed on re-em- 
ployment or employment lists. 

(f) Methods of handling those matters 
affecting employees in the service, 
including hours of work, attendance, 
training, annual, sick, and special 
leaves of absence, service (efficiency ) 
ratings, transfers, working condi- 
tions, and morale. 


(g) Methods for handling the various 
types of temporary and permanent 
separations, including lay-offs, sus- 
pensions for disciplinary purposes, 
resignations, removals for miscon- 
duct or inefficiency, and retirements 
under a pension system. 

(5) In cities such as referred to in item 
four above, in order to carry on the per- 
sonnel activities which constitute a com- 
plete system, personnel administrative ma- 
chinery must be set up. This machinery in- 
cludes : 

(a) A division of the work involved in 
operating the system among the 
management, the central personnel 
agency, department heads and their 
principal assistants, and employees. 

(b) Providing the funds and staff for 
handling the personnel work either 
centrally or in departments. 

(c) Establishing operating rules and reg- 
ulations setting forth the personnel 
organization and policy, and the nor- 
mal manner in which various em- 
ployment matters are to be handled, 
and the circumstances under which 
and the manner in which departures 
from the normal procedure may be 
made. 

(d) The design, printing, distribution, 
and use of forms for reporting and 
recording the facts needed in op- 
erating the personnel system. 

(e) The establishment of a system of 
files and records needed for making 
available currently and permanently 
significant facts regarding the per- 
sonnel system and its operation. 

(f) The establishment by formal or in- 
formal methods of the detailed man- 
ner of handling every employment 
transaction, whether it affects only 
one person or a group. 

In the opinion of your committee there 
is no need of the setting up of elaborate 
machinery to take care of the personnel 
needs of a city but there are certain funda- 
mentals that must be followed if personnel 
work is to be on a sound basis. 

We have given you the results of our first 
study and have placed before you our rec- 
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ommendation of what a complete personnel 
program should include. 

A committee appointed by the National 
Municipal League to formulate the person- 
nel chapter of its revised council-manager 
charter has worked out and submitted a 
personnel chapter which contains the essen- 
tials of the personnel system outlined above 
and the administrative machinery for giving 
it effect. Your committee recommends that 
the formal approval of the International 
City Managers’ Association and the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada be given to the recommendations 
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of the committee of the National Munici- 
pal League as a practical means of estab- 
lishing in council-manager cities a sys- 
tematic and adequate, but at the same time 
a simple and informal plan for handling 
it be continued with instructions to study 
city managers’ personnel problems. 

Your committee further recommends that 
it be continued with instructions to study 
the practical working of the personnel sys- 
tems now in effect in council-manager cities 
and any other systems that may hereafter 
be adopted. 


Procedure in Marketing Municipal Bonds 


By JOHN S, RAE 


Director, Erie County (Pa.) Taxpayers’ Association 


When a city sells bonds, it is in reality 
buying the use of money. The price paid 
for this accommodation will vary accord- 
ing to the attractiveness of the bonds to 
various types of purchasers. The bond 
house buying an issue is simply the middle- 
man in the transaction, so that the price 
bid depends entirely on the ease with which 
he can resell. 

One feature may appeal to one buyer and 
be immaterial to another. To obtain the 
best sale it is necessary to attract the largest 
number of potential purchasers. Some of 
the major factors in a good bond sale 
follow : 

Every bond issue, to be salable, must 
carry the approving opinion of a nationally 
recognized firm of bond attorneys. This 
can either be furnished by the municipality, 
or the bond house will secure it after being 
awarded the bid, such bid being conditioned 
upon an approving opinion being received 
from such attorneys. 

Bond houses like to have the issue ap- 
proved before the sale, as this saves time 
and the purchaser can immediately offer the 
bonds to customers, thus allowing a closer 
bid to the known, current market. If the 
opinion be furnished, enough more will be 
bid to pay for this service, as the cost is 
otherwise charged back in the bid. 


Though bonds are sold when money is 
needed, if it is possible the sale should be 
held when the market is good. The tax- 
payer is entitled to as high a price as possi- 
ble for his bonds, and the market will often 
vary from one-quarter to one-half per cent 
yield over a few months period. 

Generally speaking, bonds should not be 
sold during summer months. It is possible 
to somewhat gauge the market by reading 
financial papers, watching results of bond 
sales in other cities of about the same class, 
or by conferring with a responsible bond 
house. 

ApEQUATE PusBLicity EssENTIAL 

Bond sales should be given as wide pub- 
licity as possible. If a large block is to be 
sold, some profit might be realized from 
advertising in The Bond Buyer, a financial 
magazine of national scope, published in 
New York. 

The advertisement of sale should appear 
more than a week before the sale, and 
should include a description of the issue to 
be sold; such as rate, maturities, place of 
payment, time of sale, financial statement 
of the city, whether the opinion of national 
bond attorneys is furnished, who is to pay 
for printing bonds, and amount of certified 
check required. 

In order to guard against naming a rate 
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of interest which is too low and conse- 
quently no sale, or naming too high a rate, 
bringing a poorer price, it is much better 
practice to say “not exceeding a certain 
rate.” If there is some doubt as to whether 
such form would be legal under the state 
law, careful investigation should be given 
to determine whether it could not be done. 

After the sale, the transcript should be 
sent at once to the purchaser. Any delay 
is unfair as bonds are bought because it is 
thought a profit can be made at the present 
market. To do this, the bonds must be 
offered to his customers at once. A slight 
decline in the market may wipe out all 
profits. 

As large an amount should be sold as 
possible, not advertising and selling each 
issue separately. It will often be better 
practice to wait until there is a sizable 
amount to offer. No bond house likes to 
handle small issues nor to have a city bring 
out a second block of bonds more frequently 
than twice a year unless absolutely neces- 
sary, especially while bonds from a previous 
sale are still being marketed. 

There should not be only a few bonds 
maturing each year. Attempt should be 
made to try and have each maturity block 
up into five, ten, twenty-five, or more bonds. 
Dealers like to have good blocks, and will 
pay for having them that way. 

Interest and principal should be made 
payable at a financial center as New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, etc., or 
note made in the advertisement that place 
of payment will be optional with the buyer. 
An outside city will not receive as good a 
price if bonds are payable locally as they 
would if at a financial center. It is also a 
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good plan to have the bonds payable in 
gold. 

Bonds should not be sold at 5 per cent 
when par could be had with 434 per cent 
or 4% per cent. Investors do not like pre- 
miums. Money will be saved for the city 
by making the rate as low as possible. As 
mentioned before, it is far better practice to 
advertise bonds at not exceeding a certain 
rate, as this allows the bidder to name as 
low a rate as possible and still pay par. 

Bonds should be dated as near the date 
of sale as possible. When buying an issue 
dated in the future, a dealer is forced to 
speculate on the future market, and will 
discount his price enough to play safe. 

Denominations should be $1,000 as far 
as possible. Investors do not care to clutter 
up their safe deposit boxes with bonds of 
small and odd denominations. 

There should always be funds on deposit 
at the paying agency a few days before the 
payments are due. Once any investor sends 
in coupons for collection and learns that 
funds are not available, he invariably will 
not buy bonds of that city again. 

All requests for financial statistics and 
details of a sale should be answered 
promptly, giving complete data. A bond 
dealer likes to do business with such a city, 
and it is not unreasonable to believe that 
a better price is bid as a result. 

Some classes of investors in municipal 
bonds, especially large buyers, prefer to 
have their bonds registered, thereby avoid- 
ing the bother of coupon clipping. Prac- 
tically all of the larger cities now register 
their bonds when asked to do so. Register- 
ability is an added feature in the eyes of a 
bond dealer or purchaser. 


Book Review 


Measuring Social Work Activities 


By GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


Professor of Sociology, University of Southern 
California 


Social workers have for many years 
talked about methods of measuring the 
services performed by their respective 


agencies. Recently strenuous efforts have 
been made by a joint committee consisting 
of representatives of the Association of 
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Community Chests and Councils and the 
Local Community Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago, to obtain the co- 
operation of a group of cities in the task of 
collecting statistical information relating to 
such services with the result that twenty- 
nine cities agreed to assist in the work. The 
committee intrusted to A. W. McMillen! 
the task of directing the work. 

For practical purposes the functions of 
social work were divided into twenty-nine 
types, and it was expected that each city 
would furnish satisfactory information in 
respect to at least five specified fields and 
ten additional ones. The obligatory fields 
were: family welfare and relief, child plac- 
ing and institutional care of children, hos- 
pital in-patient service, clinic and dispen- 
sary out-patient service, and public health 
nursing—these being the fields in which 
public interest is greatest. The figures col- 
lected are for the year 1928, and the esti- 
mated population of the twenty-nine cities 
was more than 13,000,000, a number suf- 
ficient to furnish a fair sample of the work 
done throughout the country. 

Difficulties were, of course, experienced 
in attempting to standardize the forms of 
service given. In the case of the service 
listed under ‘“‘family and ex-soldier welfare” 
the work was classified under two divisions, 
“major care” and “minor care,” the former 
involving a plan of treatment and the lat- 
ter, incidental service. Statistical tables 
then indicate what has been accomplished 
in a year. It seems that the private agen- 
cies handled a much larger number of 
major cases than the public agencies, but 
the latter gave a larger amount of relief. 
Such differences indicate that the types of 
cases handled by these two sets of agencies 
are unlike or that the methods of work 
vary. Unfortunately the statistics throw 
but little light on this important subject. 
They give us quantitative rather than qual- 
itative results. 

The attempt to measure legal aid dis- 
closed the fact that seven out of the twenty- 
nine cities had no legal aid organizations. 
Furthermore, the cities reporting gave star- 





1Measurement in Social Work. By A. W. Mc- 
Millen, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
Pp. XVI and 154. Copies may be secured from 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT at $3 each. 
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tling differences in the number of cases 
handled per 1,000 of the population. The 
figures varied from three for Denver to 
eleven for Columbus, Ohio. In addition the 
former city dealt with both civil and crim- 
inal cases, while the latter cared for civil 
cases only. We learn that a much larger 
proportion of the people in certain cities 
receive legal aid than in others. Why, we 
do not know, but even this information may 
become a useful guide to social service. 

In analyzing statistics relating to de- 
pendent children the committee encoun- 
tered the most serious difficulties. Eight 
different types of agencies were distin- 
guished and five fundamental divisions were 
finally made. The reports from the institu- 
tions were very unsatisfactory; many or- 
phanages did not report at all. A number 
of detention homes made no reports and 
several cities were found to be without such 
homes. The child-placing agencies seem to 
have been rather co-operative. The cities 
varied widely in their emphasis on institu- 
tional treatment. For example, New Orleans 
reported a larger number of cases placed 
in institutions than Detroit which has twice 
the population of the former city. Similar 
differences were observed in respect to de- 
tention homes. Admissions in Chicago num- 
bered 9,215 and in Detroit 7,591, although 
the respective populations of these cities 
vary as three to one. Such figures measure 
the volume of work done but throw little 
light on the actual behavior of modern 
youth. 

The report expresses optimism in respect 
to the probability of obtaining better sta- 
tistics in the near future. It also predicts 
that the task will become too large for a 
private agency and intimates that some 
public body will be required to assume the 
burden. Arguments in favor of the assump- 
tion of this task by state boards of welfare 
are given but the belief is expressed that 
these boards will prove unequal to the op- 
portunity. The various national societies 


specializing in particular fields might secure 
valuable data but are not likely to co-op- 
erate sufficiently to meet the needs. The 
apparent hope is the following: ‘Eventual 
control by some bureau of the national 
government may be the desirable end to 
promote.” 
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The Special Problem for This Issue— 


Personnel Policies and Procedure 


All of the cities report pension systems for policemen and firemen, 
but only San Diego has a retirement system for all employees, while 
Cincinnati and Los Angeles are planning such systems. Milwaukee, where 
laborers are selected through examinations, adopted a classification plan 
in 1917 and the other cities have either adopted or are now preparing 
such a plan with a view toward developing compensation schedules. 
Massachusetts counties are establishing personnel boards.—Enptror. 


Berkeley to Adopt Classification Plan 
By CuHaries C. DeWo.r 


Personnel Assistant to City Manager of Berkeley 


A personnel and research assistant is appointed 
by the city manager and is solely responsible to 
him. The present assistant has been a graduate 
student in public administration, a specialist on 
engineering cost accounting, paymaster, employ- 
ment manager, and for eight years secretary and 
chief examiner for the civil service board of Oak- 
land, California. 

A comprehensive job analysis is now nearing 
completion. All employees have submitted 
through department heads personal accounts of 
their history and jobs which data are now being 
tabulated and arranged into a complete classifi- 
cation scheme, showing duties, typical tasks, min- 
imum qualifications, and additional desirable 
qualifications. An organization chart based on 
this information will show the lines of authority 
and responsibility. 

A compensation plan to be developed after the 
classification scheme has been completed will re- 
place the present method of establishing rates 
of pay by resolution of the council upon recom- 
mendation of the city manager. 

The method of selecting municipal employees 
is set forth in the “Manual of Administrative 
Practice for the City of Berkeley.” All appli- 
cants accepted after a preliminary investigation, 
except those for non-technical, unskilled day 
labor positions, are given an examination which 
includes an investigation of character and per- 


sonality, special ability test, psychological test, 
physical examination, and a final interview. The 
personnel officer or department head may pre- 
scribe additional tests. All examinations are given 
under the direction of the personnel assistant. 

Department heads and other appointive chief 
officials are personally selected by the city man- 
ager. Junior executives, chiefs of divisions and 
bureaus, field superintendents, and deputies are 
selected after the regular examination by the per- 
sonnel director, head of the appropriate depart- 
ment, and the city manager. ‘All other office 
employees and all field foremen are selected by 
the department head from the list of eligible can- 
didates submitted by the personnel assistant, but 
are interviewed by the city manager before ap- 
pointment. Policemen and firemen are selected 
from an eligibility list developed after examina- 
tion and investigation by the chief of the depart- 
ment, who makes a recommendation to the city 
manager in each case. All field employees, except 
foremen, are selected by department heads after 
interview without the advice of the personnel 
assistant. The city manager may also interview 
such employees before they are appointed. 

City employees are notified by the personnel 
assistant through department heads of vacancies 
in which they may be interested and preferential 
consideration is given the employee for whom 
appointment to the vacant position would mean 
promotion. 

In 1930, approximately 160 applicants were 
taken into the municipal service. In addition, 
sixty transient helpers were employed in three 


Problem for the April Issue— 


EXERCISING CONTROL OVER ACTIVITIES 


(1) How do you determine how well your departments are doing their work? 
(2) Do you depend entirely upon personal judgment or do you employ some more or less objective 


standards to support your judgment? 


(3) Explain fully any criteria you have found useful in judging the effectiveness of the various 


activities. 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with this problem before March 1. The 
special problem for the March issue is “Qualifications of Policemen.” 
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summer camps, thirty transients set to work at 
burning weeds, and twelve persons given short- 
term work in the tax collector’s and assessor's 
offices. There were twenty promotions, not in- 
cluding automatic increases in salary, most of 
which were in the police and fire departments. 

The personnel department does not administer 
a retirement system. Three firemen and three 
policemen, however, are now drawing pensions 
under state law. 


Complete Retirement System 
For Cincinnati 
By Water V. Mayorwsky 


Assistant Director, Department of Personnel 


Cincinnati has a central personnel agency well 
equipped with most of the working tools of a 
model agency, with an appropriation fairly ade- 
quate to carry out its work, and most important, 
the understanding, sympathy, and support of the 
city manager, the department heads, and their 
principal assistants. The department of personnel 
has been made an integral part of the adminis- 
tration and has been entrusted with all of the 
personnel functions that central agency ought to 
exercise. 

The charter provides for a city manager, a civil 
service commission of three members, and a sec- 
retary of the commission who acts as the chief 
personnel officer and chief examiner and super- 
intends the examinations subject to the direction 
of the commission. The mayor and council must 
deal directly with the city manager on all matters 
pertaining to the personnel of the city. The 
mayor, the University of Cincinnati, and the 
board of education each appoint a member of 
the civil service commission. 

The director of personnel has been secretary 
and chief examiner of the local civil service com- 
mission for sixteen years. 

Cincinnati adopted a classification plan in 1927 
with specifications for each class title containing 
the duties, example of the duties, and minimum 
qualifications desirable. At the same time salaries 
were standardized with a schedule of rates of pay 
for each class title. 

The most important functions of the personnel 
agency is the selection of employees. Tests are 
set up which endeavor to measure the traits, 
aptitudes, and qualities thought desirable in a 
person holding the position, and usually in a bat- 
tery of five or six different tests: training and 
experience, intelligence tests (social, abstract, and 
mechanical), trade tests, practical demonstrations, 
short answer and free answer tests on technical 
knowledge and factual information, physical tests, 
oral interviews, report writing, and the like. 
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In promotional examinations efficiency and 
seniority are subjects taking the place of training 
and experience and the written tests pertain more 
directly to the work to be performed. 

In 1930, 448 persons were taken into the serv- 
ice, exclusive of unskilled laborers, and 50 were 
promoted to higher positions. 

The present retirement system covers only the 
police and fire services, but studies are being 
made by experts with a view toward preparing an 
actuarially sound system for the entire service 
Such a system will possibly be adopted in the 
near future and placed under the supervision of 
the personnel department. 


Pension Boards May Levy Taxes 
By Dantet E. Morcan 
City Manager, Cleveland, Ohio 


Three civil service commissioners, appointed 
by the council, classify positions, and, with the 
approval of the council, fix the minimum and 
maximum rates of salary for each grade and the 
city manager determines the salaries within these 
limits. The commission conducts examinations, 
and issues eligible lists. After two years these 
lists expire, new examinations are held, and new 
lists prepared. 

The pension system extends to the police and 
fire divisions only. Each division elects a pen- 
sion board, which under the state law may levy 
taxes. 


A Classification of Positions Survey 
By C.iirrorp N. AMSDEN 
General Manager, Los Angeles Civil Service 
Commission 

The civil service department is under the direc- 
tion of five civil service commissioners appointed 
by the mayor with the approval of the council for 
a period of five years. Their terms overlap, a 
commissioner being appointed on July 1 of each 
year. The department is independent except that 
operating funds are provided by the council with 
the approval of the mayor. 

The chief executive and administrative head 
with the title of general manager is chosen by 
competitive examination. The present incumbent 
was for six years efficiency investigator of the 
Los Angeles county civil service commission, the 
last three years being in charge of all classifica- 
tion, compensation, and departmental survey 
work. In addition, the staff of the commission 
includes the director of service records, director 
of classification, and chief examiner. 

A survey is now under way which will be the 
basis of a new classification of duties. There is 
a compensation plan and schedule of rates of pay 
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for each position in the city service. However, 
in problems of compensation and salaries, con- 
trol is made difficult by the charter provision 
giving the harbor, water and power, playground, 
park, and library departments charge of their 
own funds, together with the power to create 
and abolish positions at will, while these func- 
tions are performed for all other departments by 
the council. 

The effectiveness of the department would be 
increased if the charter provision covering civil 
service were simplified and the department given 
more actual power. 

The positions in the classified service filled by 
competitive examination and appointment num- 
ber 13,800 out of a total of 16,750. During each 
of the last three or four years there have been 
approximately 1,700 permanent appointments and 
865 temporary appointments. From 35 to 40 per 
cent of the appointments have been promotions. 

Policemen and firemen may retire after twenty- 
five years of service and a movement is now 
under way to provide a retirement system for all 
city employees. 


Selecting Laborers Through 


Examinations 


By Ovin B. Bix 
Assistant Chief Examiner, Milwaukee City Service 
Commission 

Personnel work in Milwaukee is under the con- 
trol of the city service commission of five mem- 
bers appointed by the mayor, and administered 
by a staff under the chief examiner and secretary. 
Two of the commissioners have held their pres- 
ent positions fifteen years and three have served 
over five years. The present chief examiner and 
secretary for twelve years before his appointment 
in 1924 had held positions as secretary of the 
Colorado state civil service commission, scientific 
examiner for the United States civil service com- 
mission, and assistant chief examiner of the Mil- 
waukee city service commission. 

There are approximately 11,000 positions in the 
city service, including 3,000 teachers, 2,000 em- 
ployees under the separate civil service jurisdic- 
tion of the fire and police administration, and 500 
exempt positions, including teamsters and tem- 
porary clerks in the city treasurer’s office. The 
remainder, or about one-half of the total, are 
about equally divided between common labor and 
positions other than common labor. 

All laborers are selected according to ability, 
as shown by civil service methods rather than 
through political influence or priority of filing 
applications. It is generally recognized that Mil- 
waukee has done more in the way of selective 


labor examinations than any other jurisdiction in 
the country. Applicants for practically all other 
city positions, including candidates for promotion, 
are subject to examination. However, positions 
requiring peculiar and special qualifications of 
scientific, technical, or professional nature may 
be filled without examination upon satisfactory 
evidence that competition is impractical. 

Last year approximately 2,000 candidates were 
examined for non-labor positions. A number of 
examinations were held with more than 100 per- 
sons competing, 326 presenting themselves for 
the position of bridge tender and 233 for that of 
sanitary inspector. Among the important exami- 
nations held were those for the positions of: 
municipal reference librarian, supervising en- 
gineer, assistant railroad engineer, senior chemist, 
child welfare physician, clinic physician (tuber- 
culosis), tax assessor, and factory inspector 
(female). In 1929 there were sixty-four promo- 
tions after examination, 446 appointments follow- 
ing original examination, and in addition 589 ap- 
pointments to labor positions. 

The classification plan prepared in 1917 has 
been revised yearly by the commission and coun- 
cil. Specifications for the more routine positions 
are modified from time to time, while those for 
positions only occasionally filled are generally 
rewritten at the time of each examination. Mini- 
mum qualifications are fixed for each class of 
positions. The council determines the number of 
positions in each department and enacts compen- 
sation schedules annually. Increases in salary are 
automatically granted at the end of each year of 
service. 

Last year the commission strengthened its rules 
requiring city employees to live within the corpo- 
rate limits, directed a number of employees to 
move into the city, extended the six-month period 
of residence required of applicants for city po- 
sitions to one year, and adopted a policy of re- 
quiring candidates to become registered voters. 

In 1930, seven appeals from discharge were 
heard by the commission and the discharging 
officers sustained in each case. Policemen and fire- 
men are under retirement systems, while the 
school teachers have a pension system. 

In the fall of 1930, the work of the city service 
commission was greatly increased by the assump- 
tion of unemployment relief, it having been pro- 
vided that all men given jobs through a special 
$450,000 employment fund be subject to civil 
service. To carry out this additional work, ex- 
amination methods were simplified, new forms 
and filing procedure adopted, and new offices 
opened. The commission’s employment and med- 
ical staffs have registered and examined 4,000 
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men, and approximately 3,000 have been given 
work on a rotative basis. 

A citizens volunteer committee organized to 
assign unemployed men to particular districts to 
canvass for odd-job employment was, upon its 
own request, placed by the council under the 
jurisdiction of the commission. 


A Part-Time Personnel Director 
By C. A. Harre.i 
City Manager, Portsmouth, Ohio 


The director of civil service, appointed by the 
council, works in close harmony with the city 
manager. The present incumbent, who receives 
$75 a month for part-time service, though with- 
out previous experience in personnel work, is 
familiar with city problems by reason of having 
been city solicitor for two years. 

The director of civil service and the city man- 
ager are now working on a plan for the classifi- 
cation of positions, specifications of duties, re- 
sponsibilities, qualifications, and lines of promo- 
tion. Under the proposed classification, the mini- 
mum and maximum rates will be established for 
each grade as has already been done in several 
of the classifications in the skilled trades and 
labor. Before 1930, labor was paid by the day, 
but it is now being paid by the hour on a wage 
scale of four steps. 

In 1930, for the first time, a very-detailed and 
thorough examination, including physical tests 
and an oral interview, was given applicants for 
positions in the police and fire departments. 
There have been very few changes either by en- 
trance or promotion in the city service since the 
1930 charter automatically placed everyone under 
civil service who had been employed by the city 
for five years. This included practically every 
employee with the exception of firemen and po- 
licemen who had, however, been certified as being 
under civil service by the former board just 
prior to the end of its term in 1929. The city 
has a pension system for.firemen and policemen 
only. 


Job Classification Facilitates Test 
Making 
By Rostra M. Moran 
Secretary and Chief Examiner, San Diego Civil 
Service Commission 


A charter amendment adopted in 1915 pro- 
vides for the appointment by the mayor of a 
civil service commission of three members who 
serve without pay and who may be removed only 
after the preferment of written charges followed 
by opportunity for public defense. The secretary 
and chief examiner of the commission is the ex- 
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ecutive head of the personnel office. The present 
incumbent, appointed in August, 1920, had been 
a teacher, secretary, and for more than five years 
an employee of the commission. 

In recognition of the need for technical and 
professional standards the assistance of the Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Administration has been 
utilized. The reclassification of positions made 
during 1929-30, including specifications of duties, 
responsibilities, and qualifications, has made 
easier the work of preparing tests for entrance 
to and promotion within the service. A compen- 
sation plan with a schedule of rates of pay for 
each classification was prepared in the early part 
of 1930 but failed of adoption by the council. 
It is the policy of the commission to make use 
of such tests as will eliminate the incompetent 
and place the best qualified on the eligibility list 
Written tests, usually given in the short answer 
form, are frequently supplemented by some of 
the more practical tests and personal interviews 
to evaluate the training, experience, and _ per- 
sonality of the applicants. During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, 217 applicants were taken into 
the service and thirty-nine employees promoted 
In general, the personnel system works satisfac- 
torily though it is recognized that the law and 
technique are not perfect. The commission enjoys 
the confidence of the citizens and of the 1,427 
municipal employees. 

A retirement system is in effect under a special 
board, with which the personnel department co- 
operates. 


Personnel Management in 
Massachusetts Counties 
By Henry PARKMAN, JR 


Chairman, Special Commission on County Salaries 


The classification of county positions in all 
Massachusetts counties and the adoption of uni- 
form rates of compensation was recommended 
by the special commission on county salaries in 
its report to the governor and legislature in Jan- 
uary, 1930. The commission had found no 
authority in any county to fix the number and 
kind of positions necessary to carry on the 
county’s work efficiently, much diversity in the 
methods of setting up positions, vague and mis- 
leading titles, and variations between rates of 
compensation for similar positions in adjoining 
counties and in different departments in the same 
county. The commission also found salary rates 
based upon population, fees, percentages of re- 
ceipts, percentages of the salaries of other off- 
cers, piece work, historic situations, seniority and 
length of service, personal popularity, and ex- 
pediency. 
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The state legislature in May, 1930, passed a 
law based upon the recommendations of the 
commission’s report, providing for county per- 
sonnel boards consisting of three members to 
serve three years, one elected each year by and 
from the boards of county commissioners of des- 
ignated groups of counties. All county positions 
except county commissioners, associate county 
commissioners, justices, special justices, clerks 
and assistant clerks of the district courts, trial 
justices, appointees of the governor, and proba- 
tion officers are to be classified by the personnel 
board, and most of the personnel boards have 
prepared classification plans to go into effect at 
an early date. The law provides that the titles 
used shall be used in pay-rolls, in the records 
of the county commissioners, county treasurers, 
director of accounts, and in all budget and ap- 
propriation records. Appeals from the classifi- 


cation set up may be taken through the county 
commissioners to the personnel board. 

The budget commissioner of Boston has pre- 
pared a classification and compensation plan for 
the employees of Suffolk county which county 
is littke more than the city of Boston. For this 
reason, the administration of the classified service 
in Suffolk county is vested in the budget com- 
missioner, mayor, and council of Boston. Other 
counties also may set up independent personnel 
agencies. 

The proposed salary schedules present definite 
and fixed salaries for each position and discard 
the present indefinite population and percentage 
bases. Flat salaries are recommended for elec- 
tive officials; for other positions graduated scales 
are generally proposed with minimum, maximum, 
and intervening rates allowing for compensation 
increases based upon efficiency and similar to 
the control exercised over state employees. 


Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not 
necessarily represent the opinion of the editors. 


Liked the Annual Number 


The response to the January issue of 
Pustic MANAGEMENT, which was the An- 
nual Number, has been so gratifying that 
we reproduce below two letters which are 
typical of the many received. We do this 
with a low bow to the editorial consultants 
who made such excellent contributions to 
this issue.—Ep1rTor. 

Editor: 

Please accept my compliments on the January 
issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. It impresses me 
as being by far the finest piece of work that has 
been done along this line by any municipal pub- 
lication from the standpoint of informational 
value, readability, and organization of material. 

H. L. Wooruiser, village manager, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 
Editor: 

I congratulate you on the last issue of PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, particularly with regard to the 
articles which you have gathered together from 
the various editorial consultants. I read all the 
issues thoroughly but I know from this one I 


have had more help than from any of the others. 
C. A. HARRELL, city manager, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Editor: 

Please accept my congratulations on the gen- 
eral arrangement and selection of material for 
the January issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

Joun G. Stutz, executive secretary, 


League of Kansas Municipalities. 


Licensing Would Protect Taxpayer 
Sir: 

I believe that the licensing of city managers 
would help establish the profession. The medical 
and legal professions require state licenses after 
suitable examination, and it seems that city man- 
agership should be a profession in which a license 
would act as a sort of guarantee of character 
and ability. If a state legislature would set up 
an honest licensing board, the taxpayer might be 
further protected from the politicians as they 
could not then easily dispose of a good city 
manager. 

M. S. SEIP, taxpayer, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 





News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


A Public Administration Clearing House 
Established in Chicago 


Increasing recognition of the importance of 
the problems of administration in government is 
indicated by the organization of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House which began opera- 
tion in Chicago on February 2 under the direc- 
tion of Louis Brownlow, a former president of 
the International City Managers’ Association 
and an active participant in the affairs of several 
organizations concerned with the problems of 
government. 

The Clearing House is governed by a board 
of trustees, seven in number, of which Frank 
O. Lowden, former governer of Illinois, is chair- 
man, Harry F. Byrd, former governor of Vir- 
ginia, is vice-chairman, and Richard S. Childs 
of New York, president of the National Munici- 
pal League, is treasurer. Other members of the 
board are Newton D. Baker, former secretary of 
war, Chester H. Rowell of Berkeley, California, 
and Louis Brownlow. The seventh member of 
the board who will be a Canadian is yet to be 
chosen. 

The object of the new organization is indicated 
by its name—it is to be a clearing house of in- 
formation and ideas in the field of public ad- 
ministration. It will undertake no direct work 
on its own account—it will not make surveys 
nor undertake studies. It will endeavor to find 
out what is being done in the field of public 
administration by organizations of operating 
officials, by research units, by the universities 
and so on, and make the results available to 
other organizations. 

Headquarters of the Clearing House are at 
Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, in Chicago, near 
the University of Chicago, and in close proximity 
to the International City Managers’ Association, 
the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
and the American Legislators’ Association. The 
Clearing House has been financed for a ten-year 
period by the Spelman Fund of New York. 

Mr. Brownlow, who has been chosen as director 
of the new organization, for the past three years 
has been municipal consultant to the City Hous- 
ing Corporation in the building of the model city 
of Radburn, New Jersey. 


Urban Population Increases 


The urban population of the United States for 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of Census, 


is 68,955,521, or 56.2 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation as compared with an urban population 
of 51.4 per cent in 1920. Urban population as 
defined by the Census Bureau includes all cities 
and other incorporated places having 2,500 in- 
habitants or more. In the states of Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island, 
more than 78 per cent of the population is urban, 
and in California, 73 per cent of the people live 
in urban territory. Final figures issued by the 
Census Bureau on January 17, give 377 cities as 
having a population of 25,000 or more. Of the 
total urban population of the country in 1930, 
9,502,684 persons, or 13.8 per cent, live in coun- 
cil-manager cities. 


A New Municipal Function 

The administration of old-age relief promises 
to be a task that will probably fall to the wel- 
fare officers of cities or counties of a number of 
states before many more years. Under the pro- 
visions of the old-age relief law passed by the 
New York state legislature in 1930, and which 
became effective on January 1, 1931, the state 
department of social welfare is responsible for 
the supervision of old-age relief, but the admin- 
istration is intrusted to county or city welfare 
officers. Applications for relief passed by local 
officials must be approved by the state, and ap- 
plicants denied by the local officials may appeal 
to the state. Disbursements are made from local 
funds, the state refunding one-half the amount. 
According to Gertrude Springer, writing in The 
Survey for January, 25,000 old men and women 
in New York state received checks on January 2, 
averaging $33 to $35 in New York City, and $23 
in up-state counties. Each person will receive 
similar amounts each month as long as he lives. 
In each case the amount was determined by the 
condition of the individual applicant, who must 
be past seventy years of age, a citizen of the 
United States, and a resident of the state for at 
least ten years. 

California was the first state to provide aid 
to the needy aged on a mandatory state-wide 
basis; the law went into effect at the beginning 
of 1930. Aid is administered by the counties 
under supervision of the state and the average 
monthly allowance is $22.50. The Massachusetts 
old-age relief law passed in 1930 to go into effect 
on July 1, 1931, places the administration of 
relief in the hands of the boards of public wel- 
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fare of the cities or towns. Until the last year 
or two, most of the other state laws were dead 
letters, says Mrs. Springer. Since 1923, nine 
states, in addition to those already mentioned, 
have enacted statutes, but all of them, with the 
exception of Wyoming, set up a county optional 
system, and the counties did not choose to act. 
In the last election, however, five Minnesota 
counties, including the cities of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Duluth, voted to put the law into op- 
eration; in Maryland, the county of Baltimore 
adopted the law and voted $50,0J0 to begin pay- 
ments in 1931; and eight counties, including Mil- 
waukee, are paying pensions under the Wiscon- 
sin law. 

According to The Survey, three states have 
legislative commissions on old-age relief which 
will report this winter, and sixteen other state 
legislatures will consider bills on the subject. 





Two Cities Adopt Manager Plan 

The city council of Calgary, Canada, on Jan- 
uary 15, by a majority of ten to two, voted to 
apply to the provincial legislature for a charter 
amendment which will enable the city to inaugu- 
rate council-manager government on January 1, 
1932. At a referendum held in November, 1929, 
the people of Calgary, by a vote of 4,937 to 
4,620, adopted the manager plan, but because this 
vote represented less than one-half of the 24,272 
eligible voters the council in November, 1930, 
ruled that the interest shown did not justify the 
change to the council-manager plan. However, 
subsequent demands of local organizations and 
newspapers led the council to reverse its decision. 
Calgary, with a population of about 80,000, will 
be the largest council-manager city in Canada. 

At a special referendum held on January 20, 
the voters of Jacksonville, Texas, adopted the 
council-manager plan. 





Some Attempts to Solve Metropolitan 
Problems 

Cities continue to wrestle with problems of 
metropolitan areas. In Philadelphia, the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, upon request of a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania legislature, recently 
prepared a constitutional amendment to consol- 
idate the city and county of Philadelphia. The 
proposed amendment provides that the functions 
of various county officers be transferred to the 
city of Philadelphia; that “The general assembly 
shall provide for either appointment or election 
of officers of the city to perform county func- 
tions, or for the performance of county func- 
tions by such departments, bureaus, or other 
agencies of the city as may be designated by 


law or by charter framed and adopted by the 
city.” 

In the West, Los Angeles and San Diego have 
recently received overtures from outlying con- 
tiguous territory concerning consolidation, and 
the Los Angeles city council has reopened an 
old proposal to incorporate the city as a separate 
county. 





Committee on City Manager Training 
Meets 

The committee on training for the city man- 
ager profession recently appointed by President 
Stephen B. Story, held its first meeting on De- 
cember 30. Those present included:: Luther 
Gulick, chairman; C. A. Harrell; W. E. Mosher; 
Thomas H. Reed; Leonard D. White; and Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, secretary. The subjects discussed 
included such matters as the technique for se- 
lecting suitable candidates for training, deter- 
mining the elements of a satisfactory course of 
training, and the development of a method 
whereby candidates with proper qualifications 
might find a means of entrance into active city 
administration. Under the method of selection 
such points were raised as to whether schools 
should limit the candidates to those making ap- 
plications or should attempt to interest other 
young men who have the requisite qualifications. 

Preliminary to determining a satisfactory course 
of training, the secretary was instructed to com- 
pile a record of the content of all courses now 
being offered in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country for the training of city man- 
agers. He was further directed to ascertain the 
attitude of city managers on the question of 
accepting duly qualified candidates as “internes” 
during the apprenticeship period. As soon as this 
information is compiled the committee will hold 
another meeting and decide upon its future course 
of action. 





Training Schools for Municipal 
Employees 

On January 1, 1931, the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials 
received a grant of $52,500 from the Spelman 
Fund of New York, which is to be used during 
the next six years for the establishment and op- 
eration of municipal training schools and for 
making studies of practical state-wide municipal 
problems. In order to carry out these new and 
enlarged activities, the Conference has established 
a Bureau of Training and Research. 

Steps have already been taken to formulate 
a research program for the new Bureau. About 
1,300 city officials in the state have been invited 
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to submit suggestions on problems which, in their 
opinion, need study, and a number of govern- 
mental authorities have likewise been consulted. 
It is expected that in addition to studies carried 
on by the Bureau itself, students in the Syracuse 
University School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs and other schools, groups, and organiza- 
tions will be assigned subjects for investigation. 

Pioneer work has been done in the field of 
training in the public service by the Mayors’ Con- 
ference. Beginning in 1928 with zone police and 
fire training schools, schools have since been held 
for fiscal officers, civil service commissioners, 
building inspectors, welfare officials, and, to date 
in 1931, sewage works operators and assessors. 
Plans are now under way for a milk inspectors’ 
school. 

Police and fire schools will continue to be 
operated annually on a zone basis, with desig- 
nated cities drawing all students from adjacent 
areas, and all other schools will be in session 
in alternate years. In addition to the schools 
which have already been started or are planned 
for the very near future, regular and systematic 
training will eventually be given also for the 
following groups: health officials, water works 
superintendents, purchasing agents, clerks, fire 
chiefs, police chiefs, park officials, sealers of 
weights and measures, and public works officials. 

All of this training will be carried on by the 
Mayors’ Conference through its new bureau of 
training and research. An advisory committee 
consisting of federal, state, and local government 
officials, educators, and governmental authorities 
will be established to assist the Bureau. The 
schools are usually operated on a three-day basis 
with a very complete curriculum and a staff of 
instructors who are actually working, or have 
worked in the field in which they teach. 

American industry has found that it pays to 
train employees. There is no reason why munici- 
palities cannot, with equal profit, train those in 
the public service. Training for the public serv- 
ice has received serious attention in recent years 
and its limitations are well known. Training in 
the public service is just developing and it may 
bring a new spirit to public employment. With 
a comprehensive training program, there may be 
created in the state of New York, a strong and 
well-informed body of local government officials 
comparable in ability and morale to English local 
government officials. However, instead of an ap- 
prenticeship and fee system of training as in 
England, there will be a voluntary and co-op- 
erative participation on the part of the municipal 
officers themselves, with no charge for training 
received. 
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Eventually, it is hoped that the Mayors’ Con- 
ference may be providing regular training for 
over 12,000 municipal officials in the state. With 
such a vast program, it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility to believe that from this group may 
arise the Municipal University of the State of 
New York. The opportunities thus afforded for 
improvement in municipal government are great. 
—ALBERT H. HALL, director, Bureau of Train- 
ing and Research, New York State Conference 
of Mayors. 





Revision of Special Assessment 
Procedure Proposed 

The state legislative commission on the re- 
vision of state improvement laws in California 
has recently submitted a preliminary report pub- 
lished in The Tax Digest suggesting a revision 
of special assessment procedure. This report fol- 
lowed a series of meetings held by the commis- 
sion throughout the state. The recommendations 
of the commission were: 

(1) That a debt limitation be established. 

(2) That the city or county supervise the cir- 
culation of petitions for public improvements and 
that it be required that each petition circulated 
contain the following information: (a) Assessed 
valuation of the property within the lines of the 
proposed assessment district; (b) The existing 
indebtedness against the property within the as- 
sessment district for public improvements; (c) 
The estimated cost of the work; and (d) That 
said petitions be prepared by the city or county 
authorities to be issued only to property owners 
residing within the district proposed to be im- 
proved. 

(3) That in the larger cities and counties pro- 
vision be made for the appointment or estab- 
lishment of a commission for the purpose of in- 
vestigating proposed local improvements to de- 
termine the necessity, feasibility, cost, present 
outstanding indebtedness for local improvements, 
and assessed valuation of the property within 
an assessment district, with authority to confer 
with property owners as to the necessity and de- 
sirability of the proposed project, said commis- 
sion being required to report to the legislative 
body of the city or county the facts found. 

(4) That the city authorities make a more 
careful study of a comprehensive plan of im- 
provement projects to be made, with a view of 
co-ordinating assessment districts in order that 
overlapping assessments, so far as possible, may 
be eliminated and that the cost of the work may 
be more evenly distributed among property 
owners. 

(5) That the provision in special assessment 
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statutes providing for the levy of an assessment 
on the ad valorem plan be eliminated and pro- 
viding in lieu thereof that assessments against 
property for local improvements be specific 
charges against individual properties within the 
assessment district. 

(6) That all local improvement acts be re- 
pealed except one act for the construction of 
local improvements, one act for the opening, 
widening, and straightening of streets and one 
act for the acquisition and improvement of parks, 
street lights. The committee suggested: (a) 
that the improvement acts should be amended 
so that assessments collectible in cash should be 
collectible directly by the city or county with the 
elimination of collection by contractors; (b) a 
reduction of penalties charged for delinquencies 
as far as possible without jeopardizing the en- 
forcement of collections, and the reductions of 
the maximum interest rate to 8 per cent per 
annum; (c) the elimination as far as possible 
of technical language in property descriptions in 
ordinances and notices; (d) provision for send- 
ing out notices to property owners of proposed 
changes of grade of streets, notifying the prop- 
erty owners of the work to be done in order that 
claims may be filed for damages suffered. 

(7) That the provisions of all statutes pro- 
viding for enforcement of special assessments 
through filing suit be repealed and that provision 
be made for the foreclosure of assessments 
through the office of the city or county treasurer. 

(8) That provision be made for allocation of 
a portion of gas tax funds to municipalities to be 
used to defray a portion of the cost of major 
projects. 

(9) That sixty feet of width be all of any ma- 
jor highway improvement cost chargeable to the 
frontage or district, any excess over the sixty 
feet being required to be paid from general funds 
of the city. 

A bill embodying these recommendations has 
been drafted and will be introduced in the pres- 
ent session of the California legislature. 





Motor Vehicle Deaths in 1930 


During the past year 32,500 automobile deaths 
occurred, a 4 per cent increase over the 1929 
record of 31,215 lives—this in spite of the fact 
that there was less than 1 per cent increase in 
motor vehicle registration during the past year, 
according to the National Safety Council. Ten 
states with strong drivers’ license laws showed 
an average decrease of 1.5 per cent, while twenty- 
four other states, from which figures were avail- 
able and which were without drivers’ license laws, 
showed an increase of 8.5 per cent. Collisions 
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of two motor vehicles or of motor vehicles with 
fixed objects continued to exhibit the worst rec- 
ord, while railroad grade crossing deaths showed 
big reductions, and the pedestrian fared much 
better in 1930 than during the previous year. 





A City Manager Declines To Be an 
Issue in Council Election 


The five councilmen of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, are elected for two years, with their terms 
expiring the same time, thus affording an excel- 
lent opportunity for political manipulation. City 
Manager R. W. Rigsby has advised the council 
by letter that he will terminate his services with 
the city on the date of the expiration of the 
terms of the present councilmen. He stated, how- 
ever, that this did not mean that he would re- 
fuse to accept the office of city manager were he 
chosen to that position by the new council, and 
continued: 

It does mean, however, that no individual 
who may be elected to the council, whether of 
the present group or not, will have any obliga- 
tion to consider me because of my former con- 
nection with the government, nor will I have 
any feeling of obligation to accept the position 
if it becomes inadvisable. Thus the election of 
councilmen can proceed on a basis of merit and 
good government, and not degenerate into mere 
personalities, either fancied or otherwise. 

With reference to Mr. Rigsby’s action, The 
Progress-Index (Petersburg, Virginia), states 
editorially : 

It is likely that he (Mr. Rigsby) already has 
become more or less of a political issue, thus 
making it clear that the next city council would 
be chosen largely with reference to the attitude 
of candidates toward retaining Mr. Rigsby in 
his present position. Thus, there may be com- 
plete justification for his unusual course. Ordi- 
narily, a city manager should not resign his office 
unless for good and all. The position of city 
manager is non-political in the partisan sense. 
The city manager is not elected for a specific 
term. He is subject to dismissal by the council 
without notice. The terms upon which he is 
employed render it no more desirable that he 
resign every time a municipal election is held 
than that the chief of police and all the rest of 
the police department resign every time a new 
council is elected. 





President Hoover Extends 
Merit System 

President Hoover has issued an executive order 
placing all future appointments in the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia under 
civil service regulations. Several years ago by 
act of Congress a competitive system was in- 
stituted for the selection of members of the 
police and fire departments of the District of 
Columbia. The District commissioners—a board 
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of three, appointed by the President—have had 
almost unlimited powers over appointment and 
removal of the remainder of the municipal em- 
ployees, numbering approximately 6,500, with a 
total annual payroll in excess of $10,000,000. 
Some 3,000 of this number are laborers and per 
diem employees, and it is doubted whether the 
order would be made to apply to these two 
classes. Library employees and school teachers 
have their own examination systems, which will 
probably be left unchanged. The commissioners 
have intimated that clerical positions would be 
the first to be filled from the civil service com- 
mission’s registers, and technical positions would 
be added later—Good Government. 





The Unemployment Problem 

Recommendations gleaned from reports of at- 
tempts to relieve unemployment have been 
brought together by Joanna C. Colcord, in a 
pamphlet, “Community Planning in Unemploy- 
ment Emergencies,” published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City (25 cents). This report presents an 
integrated program which covers the activities 
and aims of an emergency committee, and the 
functions of a permanent committee on employ- 
ment. 

Other contributions to the literature of the 
unemployment situation include two pamphlets 
published by the Family Welfare Association of 
America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City, 
entitled, “Care of the Homeless in Unemploy- 
ment Emergencies,” and “Administration of Re- 
lief in Unemployment Emergencies. The Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
(Department of Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.), has just issued two pamphlets, one 
entitled, “A Survey of Unemployment Relief in 
Industry,” and the other, “Outline of Industrial 
Policies and Practices in Time of Reduced Op- 
eration and Employment.” Copies of these 
pamphlets may be secured upon request. 





With the City Managers 

R. W. B. Hart, city manager, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, was elected president of the League of 
Virginia Municipalities, at the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the League held at Roanoke. 

Four city managers have recently written arti- 
cles for various magazines: W. Lovett Douc tas, 
Dunedin, Florida, “Putting Your City on the 
Map,” and Apam R. Jounson, Austin, Texas, 
“Citizens Share Municipal Utility Profits,” in 
The Southern City for December; L. J. Hovus- 
TON, Fredericksburg, Virginia, “Taking Care of 
Garbage and Refuse,” in The American City for 
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January; and J. L. FRANZEN, city manager, 
Oregon City, Oregon, “Oregon City Builds Its 
Own Pumper,” in The Western City for January. 





Recent City Manager Appointments 

J. WALTER ACKERMAN, a graduate of Cornell 
University and city manager of Watertown, New 
York, from January, 1922, to May, 1930, was 
appointed city manager of Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, on January 5, to succeed Edward F. Har- 
rington, who had been city manager since Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

HERBERT L. Brown, graduate of Kansas Wes- 
leyan College, for seven years assistant superin- 
tendent of the Salina water department and five 
years superintendent, was recently appointed city 
manager of Salina, Kansas. He succeeds Harold 
A. Ragle who had been city manager since 1926. 

Atrrep B. Cutter of Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey, onetime city manager of Fort Myers, Florida, 
was appointed city manager of Cape May, New 
Jersey, on January 13. He succeeds Paul A. 
Volcker who recently resigned to become city 
manager of Teaneck, New Jersey. Major Cutter 
received a B.S. degree in civil engineering from 
the University of Vermont in 1896, and has also 
studied at the National Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York City. 

E. F. MITCHELL was appointed city manager 
of Fort Meade, Florida, on January 1. He suc- 
ceeds W. J. Muldrow, resigned. 





County Reorganization in Ohio 

A movement is now under way in Ohio to 
amend the state constitution to permit both a 
general reorganization of county government and 
the development of a more adequate governmen- 
tal system for Greater Cleveland. In 1929, an 
effort was made by Cleveland representatives to 
secure the passage of such an amendment, but 
it was blocked in the legislature by opposition 
from Cincinnati. Since that time, however, in- 
terest in county government has been increasing 
throughout the state. At the instance of the 
Akron Chamber of Commerce, a conference on 
county government was called by the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce early last summer. This con- 
ference, which was well attended by representa- 
tives of business, civic, and farm organizations, 
went on record in favor of the preparation of a 
constitutional amendment opening the way for 
the modernization of the county. A drafting com- 
mittee was then appointed by the chairman of 
the conference, Walter Kirk, master of the state 
grange. The committee has now completed its 
draft which will shortly be introduced in the 
legislature. 
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The proposed amendment embodies five prin- 
cipal features in addition to repealing existing 
provisions which block a general reorganization 
of county government. First, it authorizes the 
legislature to enact optional plans of county gov- 
ernment which may be adopted by any county by 
popular referendum. In the second place, it per- 
mits any county to frame and adopt a charter 
determining its own plan of organization. Home 
rule does not extend to the matter of county 
powers, however, these being governéd by statute. 
A third feature is a blanket grant to the county 
of the powers vested in municipalities, the actual 
exercise of any such power to be limited to local 
areas consenting thereto. By this means the 
county may take over municipal services as in- 
dividual subdivisions give their assent. 

A fourth feature is a special section permitting 
Cuyahoga county to provide by charter for the 
exclusive or concurrent exercise by the county 
of any powers vested in municipalities. Through 
the county charter it will thus be possible to 
turn over to the county those services demand- 
ing unified administration throughout Greater 
Cleveland. The interests of the suburbs are safe- 
guarded in the method provided for the adoption 
of such a charter. In addition to securing a favor- 
able majority in the county as a whole, the 
charter must be approved by a majority of those 
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voting thereon, (1) in the central city, (2) in 
the county outside such city, and (3) in each 
of a majority of the municipalities and townships 
of the county. These requirements will make 
the adoption of a charter affecting readjustments 
in local powers a very difficult undertaking, but 
they appear to be the price of suburban accept- 
ance of a plan permitting the unification of mu- 
nicipal administration in the metropolitan area. 

The fifth feature of the amendment is a pro- 
vision authorizing the creation of so-called “rural 
municipalities,” a new and frankly experimental 
device for securing broader and more effective 
local government in rural territory. The elabora- 
tion of the plan is left to the legislature. 

It is as yet too early to know what the fate 
of the proposed amendment is likely to be in the 
legislature. The hostility of county officials and 
many of the local party organizations is to be 
expected. On the other hand, a number of the 
urban counties have begun to realize the im- 
portance of a more efficient system of county 
government and have within the last year made 
known at the polls their dissatisfaction with the 
old order—R. C. Atkinson, The Ohio Institute. 





Application for Transfer From Associate 
to Active Membership 


C. A. Harrett, who has been city manager of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, since January, 1930, was for 
two years executive assistant to Colonel Sherrill, 
city manager of Cincinnati. He is thirty-seven 
years old, and a graduate of Randolph-Macon 
College. He was connected with the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research previous to going 
to Cincinnati. 

Ep McCrary has been city manager of Yale, 
Oklahoma, since October, 1929. He was born 
in 1893 and had been employed as light and water 
superintendent of Yale prior to his appointment 
as city manager. 

R. M. MANLEY, who was appointed city man- 
ager of Goose Creek, Texas, in January, 1930, 
was born in 1888 and educated in various Ten- 
nessee schools. From 1909 to 1918 he held several 
accounting positions, and for two years was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Alexandria Cotton Oil 
Company. From 1920 to 1929 he was assistant 
supervisor of public accounts of Louisiana, and 
for two months before becoming city manager 
was the secretary of Goose Creek. 

DANIEL E. Morcan, city manager of Cleveland 
for the past year, is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege and Harvard Law School. He has been a 
member of the Cleveland council and the Ohio 
senate, and president of the Citizens’ League of 
Cleveland. 
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